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THE DATA ON MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACT (MDTA) 
PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING i964 AND 1S65 REFLECT ^HE 
INCREASING EMPHASIS ON ASSISTING DI SADvanTAGEDTRAINEES SUCH 
AS JOBLESS TEENAGERS, NONWHITES, AND PERSONS Oi- LIMi ity 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT. ALMOST HALF OF THE 321.456 ^NROLLEES 
RECEIVED TRAINING IN THE SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED CATEGC^RIES, 
NEARLY ONE-FOURTH IN THE CLERICAL AND SALES FIELD, AND MC-RE^ 
THAN ONE-SEVENTH IN SERVICE OCCUPATIONS, WITH THE LATTER iwu 
CATEGORIES CONTAINING LARGER FROFCRTIONS C*F TRAINEES IN 1965 
than in 1964. SOME 2,800 PROJECTS FOR ABOUT 154,000 TRAINEES 
WERE APPROVED IN 1965. THE AVERAGE DURATION OF TRAINING 
CONTINUED ITS SLOW UPTREND REFLECTING MORE TRAINEES IN 
SKILLED AND TECHNICAL TRAINING AS WELL AS LEGISLATIVE 
AMENDMENTS EXTENDING MAaIMUM PERMISSIBLE LENGTH OF COURSES. 

AS IN 1964, ABOUT 57 PERCENT OF THE FUNDS WERE USED FOR 
FAYING TRAINING ALLOWANCES. THE AVERAGE TOTAL COST PER 
TRAINEE WAS $1,893, APPRECIABLY GREATER THAN IN 1964, AS A 
RESULT OF 1965 MDTA AMENDMENTS LIBERALIZING TRAINEE ALLOWANCE 
PAYMENTS AND SUPPORT. ABOUT 91 PERCENT OF THOSE WHO COMPLETED 
TRAINING DURING 1964 C6TAINED EMPLOYMENT WITHIN THE 
SUBSEQUENT 12 MONTHS. OTHER DATA ARE PRESENTED CONCERNING (1) 
APPROVED PROJECTS, NUMBERS TRAINEES, AND COSTS, (2; 
employment OF TRAINEES, (3) OCCUPATIONAL CONTENT OF TRAINING 
PROGRAMS, (4) CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINEES, AND (5) EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES. THE APPENDIX GIVES DETAILED COMPARATIVE 
DATA FOR 1964 AND 1965. (ET) 
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REJPCST ON MDm laSTITlJriOH/VL TBAIHCMG PROGRAM DEVELOPMEHTS 



Preface 



The ITflP. institutional program., directed increasiD^l;^'’ to aiding disad- 
vantaged persons, is promoting the development of the l^atiQn*s human 
resources through manpo\^rer training and related assistance. As a result, 
many Americans, particularly those for -whom poverty, limited education 
and the waste of human resources is a hand-me-down from generation to 
generation, are gaining hope, shills and new jobs. 

This report provides facts and figures regarding recent accoEDp'Lishiiients 
in the li£fllA program, w5.th special eii 5 )hasis on developments during 
the past calendar year. The publication was completed from infoimation 
furnished by State er^loyment security agencies. 

The report was developed in the Division of Training Operations Evalur 
ation and Revie^^’■ of the Office of Lianpower G?raining Operations. The 
analysis was prepared by the Branch of Training Operations Reports 
Analysis, ^der the direction of Hany Hovicik. Acknowledgeiaent is 
made to Melvin Rottenberg, John Marshall, Hiibert Reeves, Arthur Evers, 
and Robert Mineart who ass'j.sted with the anet lysis. Delores Dudley, 

Paul Ra!Lli, Melvin Cole, Rodney MitchelJ., and Mirian Dailey assisted 
with the statistical work and secretarial services were provided by 
Christine White and Jud^'- Ritter. 



United States Empioyment Service 
Frank H. Casseii, Director 
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I. 



AS of June 30, I966, marking close to four years of actual pro^^ 

-Mi+inno a total of over 490,000 persons tad been approved for ins 1 

^Uornnkinlr^! Snd^ this ^rogr^, the Federal- State 

1„a ^oa«onal education agencies have developed about 

rfi^'nrolertraran'^Slme^ed cost of close to $755 million, Incluaxng 

about $395 million In allowance costs and f “f 

costs. These projects have been approved in 50 States, tne District 

Columbia, Puerto Hico, Guam and the Virgin Islanas. 

*n ”.s 

is*. b«*s 

percent had "4l^ef TS^ttoe'o/Sst contact in 

for SSe ?^rout of eve^ 10 job placements among these trainees. 

-r .» ^ wnTA -nroffram has tieen focused on aBsisting disadvantaged 

p“A “ these 

data includfd in training activities 

persons of liJidt „flP.»t^on -Darl-icipation of the long-term unemployed in 

w^iel^nencing little 

remained about double the Proportirai of tMs group amo^^^ ^^h 
^^loyed. »og^ CT^sis o^^^ continuing difficulty experienced 

in locating jobs desuite the decline of the national 

unengployrnent rate. 

Training was provided in several hundred different ^lle^ 

Tr, terms of major occupational groups, almost half of the enrolW-s 
year. In te^ or ^ semiskilled categories, nearly one- 

received trainl^ in the skiu.ea an^ s one-se-venth in service 

XiUes! :4b^rH^rv^th^S^^sSn"4hacls 

siMr 

automobile body repairman, draftsman, general orrice cj. , 
tronicc assembler • 
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MOTA Institutional Training Program Status— Approved Projects, Trainees 
and Costs 



Some 2,800 projects for about 154,000 trainees, including special projects 
in redevelopment areas, were approved under the MDfTA institutional train- 
ing program in 1965 . Despite a limited increase in funds available for 
project development in the past year, broadened allowance payments for 

4- a A ^4-1-^ — ^ J j -AJ 1. j -% 14 « _ . - 

WJ.XVI volicx uiuuxxxcttoj-oriB tmaer Lne amenaea manpower 

Development and Training Act significantly increased average trainee 
costs so that the trainee total was about 13,000 under the 1964 level 
(see Appendix Table l). Approvals through December 31, I965, raised 
the cumulative total of institutional projects funded since the programme 
inception in mid-i.962 to about 7,600 for close to 430,000 trainees. 
Reflecting the program’s cinrent capacity for accelerated project develop- 
ment, more than four- fifths of the Institutional training funds allocated 
to the States for fiscal year I966 had been ccmnnitted for ap)proved pro- 
jects within half of this pHsriod, i.e., by the end of calendar I965. 



Types of Institutional Projects 

In contrast to 1964 when about 44 percent of all institutional trainees 
were approved in multioccup)ational projects, about 27 p>ercent of the 
Institutional trainees were ap:proved for such projects during the past 
year. Increasingly, State agencies have found it feasible to provide 
the pre- vocational service and basic education con5>onents generally 
associated with the multiocci^xationsl -progcan either prior to or con- 
currently with training in regular, single occupation projects. The 
intensive counseling, testing and other supportive services maie 
available through the national network of Youth Opportunity Centers 
established in I965 have been of particular assistance in this regard. 
Also, increased <3nphasis has been placed on the single occupation 
project as part of the stepped-up effort to utilize available META funds 
as quickly and! effectively as possible in providing training oj^rtunities 
for the \menployed. This type of project has peimitted the more rapid 
adjustment of fiscal obligations where cost revisions needed to be 
effected. On the other hand, advanced scheduling of numerous training 
sections in many, large multioccupational projects frequently has 
Involved the ccamhitment of sizable META funds fbr later use. 



As a result of these modifications, more than 2,600 regular, single 
occupation projects were approved in 1965 for a total of 107,700 trainees. 
The number of multioccupational projects funded in the same period 
dropped to 121 for 41,915 trainees. Included in these totals were 149 
special youth projects approved for about 27',6O0 trainees; sane 95 of 
these projects involving 25>4l4 trainees were multioccupational. In 
the less than class-groi:^ projects, utilizing existing public or private 
facilities, some 4,600 trainees were approved during I965. A comparison 
of approvals for all types of institutional projects funded in 1965 
and 1964 is provided in the following table. 
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Institutional Training Approvals in I 965 and 19^4, by Type of Project l/ 



Type 

of 

Project 


1965 


1964 


Niimber 

Projects 


Number 

Trainees 


Number 

Projects 


Number 

Trainees 


Total 2/ 


2,787 


2/ 15i*,251 


2,610 


167,205 


Regular, single occui>ation 


2,622 


107,770 


2,412 


91,687 


Mult i oc cupat ional 


121 


^ 1,915 


147 


72,837 


Individual referral 


hk 


4,566 


51 


2,ffll 



1 / Multi occupational and single occupation projects included 1^9 special 
youth projects for 27,5^9 trainees approved in I 965 and 172 such i>rojects 
for ^ 0,266 trainees approved in I 96 A; these projects vrere largely multi- 
occupational. 

2 / Includes 6 l projects for 2^231 trainees approved , under sectior 2^1 of ^Jiended 
MDTA, relating to redevelopment areas 

Approvals in States 



Trainee approvals varied appreciably among the States in I 965 with projects 
funded in all jurisdictions. V/ithin each State’s allocation, primarily deter- 
mined by labor fores size and extent of joblessness, a number of considerations 
influenced MITA project development. These pncluded such factors as types of 
area occupational needs and 3_evel of post-training employment opportunities, 
available labor supply and relative interest in training, local desire to 
initiate needed projects, and the availability of vocational instructors and 
training facilities. Variations among States in tminee allowance costs and 
in the duration of training of funded projects influenced the number of 
trainee approvals significantly; some States tended to develop longer courses, 
particularly to meet local manpower requirements in skiJJLed and technical 
occupations. 

As in 196 ^, California was the leading State in number of approved I'CDTA 
trainees with a total of 16,222* New York and Illinois followed wi.th 13,318 
and 11 , 156 , respectively. - Seven other States- -including Ohio, Michigan, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Massachusetts and Washington- -each reported 
between 5^600 and 9^200 trainees approved in the past year. The ten States 
accounted for about 58 percent of all institutional trainees approved in 

1965. 

Eight of the Nation’s ten largest metropolitan centers were in these States, 
including New York City, Los Angeles-Long Beach, Chic«,go, Philadelphia, 

Detroit, San Francisco-Oakland, Boston and Pittsburgh. These areas, together 
with St, Louis and Washington, D, C., accounted for nearly one-fourth of 
the Nation’s population and about 22 percent of all MDTA institutional trainees 
in the past year. 




Among smaller jurisdictions, some have had a signiflc€intly larger ninnber 
of trainee approvals than suggested by their relative size. Thus, Vermont 
has develoi>ed projects for about two and one-lialf times as many trainees 
as inferred by the proportion of apportioned funds to which the State was 
entitled. Similarly, Arizona and Washington, I). C. promoted projects for 
more than twice the number of trainees suggested by their respective 
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Special Training in Redevelopment Areas 

Under the amended MSTA program, eamnarking special funds for training in 
redevelopment areas, scane. 6l projects for 2,237 trainees were approved in 
19^5* These approvals supplemented local projects funded under the regular 
MDTA program and have been included in the overall totals. A total of 23 
States have developed sj>ecial redevelopsient area projects since this pro- 
gram was implemented in the second half of the past year . Wisconsin, 
Peimsyl\*ania and Alaska each reported project approvals for 200 or more 
trainees. Other States indicating 100 or more trainees approved under this 
program included Texas, Kentucky, California, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
and Michigan. 

Training Approvals in Principal Occupational Groups 

Occi^tioaal date for trainees approved for META coiu*ses are inccanplete 
since in multicccupational projects the type of training to he provided is 
generally determined after the qualifications and capabilities of indivi- 
duals are assessed. Hence, enrollment data, reviewed in a later section 
if this rei>ort, provide a more representative indication of occupational 
training in the MI3TA program. Nevertheless, approval data avaxiabie for 
si ocffuration projects, provide a useful indication of the type of 
training oeing empMsized in newly funded projects. 

A review of 1965 projects indicates that larger proportions of the MDTA 
trainees ai’e being approved for training at higher skill levels than a year 
earlier (see Appendix Table 2). About three- fifths of all trainees were 
approved for skilled, semi-skilled, and semi-professional and technical 
training in the past year with their proportions approximating 2o, lo, and 
Ih percent, respectively. In 1964, approximately 55 percent cf the train- 
ees were approved in these major occupational categories, with corresponding 
proportions ranging about one to three percent lower in each of these groups. 
Little change occurred in the service category which continued to account 
for about one-seventh of the approved META trainees. However, the clerical 
and sales group, which comprised 25 percent of the trainee total in 1964 
accounted for about 21 percent in the past year. 

In the professional and managerial group, the Nation’s colleges continued 
as the principal source of such workers with META training concentrating on 
preparing trainees at the semi-professional and technical level. Consequent^ 
whereas 22 i>ercent of the country’s employed were engaged in professional and 



managerial work in the past year, only percent of the MDTA trainees \rere 
approved in this field. Among other gi'oups, the proportion of trainees approved 
in the skilled category in 1965 was more than double the corresponding per- 
centage of all enrployed persons in this field of work. Also, the proportion 
approved for service training was slightly in excess of the percentage of the 
Nation *s anployed in this type of work but in the semi-skilled and clerical 

+Vic» TTva r/ of MEfCA trainees were somewhat lower. 

Duration of Training 

Duration of occupational training continued its slow uptrend during the past 
year reflecting the approval of relatively more trainees in projects involving 
skilled and technical training as well as the legislative amendments extending 
the maximum permissible length of courses. Average course len^h of occupa- 
tional instruction increased from somewhat over 22 weeks in 1964 to 24 weeks 
in 1965. In terras of hours, the average duration of training increased from 
776 to 858 in the same period (see tables). In addition to occupational train- 
ing, many trainees received basic education as well as counseling, testing, 
and other prevocatlonal services during the past year which ranged up to 40 
weeks in length. ]luration data relate to trainees rather than projects since 
the wide variations in the number of trainees approved in individual projects 
do not make this type of data meaningful. Also, these averages exclude 
multioccupational projects for which only incomplete data regarding duration 

are available. 



Percent Distribution of Trainees Approved for Occupational Training in 
MDIA Institutional Projects in 1964 and 1965> by Duration ol Courses in Hours 1/ 



Hourly Duration of 
Occupational Training 

Tota l 

Under 100 hours 
100 - 199 hours 
200 - 399 hours 
400'-- 599 hours 
600 - 799 hours 
800 - 999 hours 

1.000 - 1,499 hours 
1,500 - 1,999 hours 

2.000 and over hours 

1/ Excludes multioccupational projects 



1965 


I96J+ 


100.0 


100.0 


1.9 


1.2 


10.8 


14.8 


15.3 


15.6 


12.6 


14.3 


13.6 


15. T 


11.5 


9.1 


16.0 


15.9 


13.^ 


10.1 


^•9 


3.3 
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Trainees Approved for Occupational Training in 
jgm Institutional Projects in 1964 and I965, by EuraUon of Courses in Seeks 1/ 



1965 

100.0 



1964 



100.0 



7.9 


8.0 


13.3 


14.4 


11.6 


13.0 


IleO 


13.8 


17.8 


17.0 


13.6 


13.0 


9.7 


8.3 


13.9 


11.8 


1=2 


0.7 



Weekly Duration of 
Occupational Training 

Total 

Under 5 weeks 
5-8 weeks 
9-13 weeks 
l4 - 19 weeks 
20-26 weeks 
27 - 36 weeks 
37 - 46 weeks 
^7 - 53 "sreeks 
Over 52 weeks 

1/ Excludes multioccupational projects 
Approved Project Costs 

1^? committed for approved institutional projects in 

f tP million more than the amount obligated in the previous year (see 

^ and 1964 fig^ores were teLtive since 

obligated costs were suoject to revision, partiuularly as projects were 

mplemented; obligations for I965 were expected to be reduced more siffnificantl\ 

1965 co^ltS^nt: SiSr "" 

tiL ° Ttods obllgted for approved projects since the inoep- 

thno I ^^50 million. As in 1964, somewhat more 

aho>.*^q7^~ funds obligated for approved projects in the past year— 

ocverers^rt™Trr® P^J^ent of training allowances; the ranainder 

fLilitles! ^ instructor salaries, supplies, and rental of 

Kith the increased emphasis on regular, single occupation projects, about $189 
million,, or near^ two-thirds of the institutional funds, were approved for^ 

to'45 S^cent mliuln, or close 

-hVd were committed for single occupation projects, 

proportion of funds obligated for multioccuoational projects 

ort^^lQ6s°'*^A percentage points over the year to aoout three-tenths 

— ^ 'T ° minion. Some $l4 million was obligated 

projects during the past year, more than double the 

various tjr-pes of institutional projects in 
1965 and 1964 are indicated in the following table. 
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Commitments for Approved Institutional Training Projects in 1965 snd ISGk^ 

by Type of Projects 






A'D'Droved Costs (in mi.Hions) 
1963 ~ 1964 



Total 

Regular, single occupation 
Multioccupational 
Individual referral 



q> 


$ 239 


189 


107 


89 


126 


Ih 


6 



l/includes about $4 Biillinn for projects funded under section 241 of amended 
~ META, relating to redevelopment areas. 



Costs in States 

Obligations for approved projects varied significantly among States in the 
past year. Eight States each reported commitments in excess of $10 million, 
including New York ($32 million), California ($2? milHon), Illinois ($23 
million), Ohio ($l8 million). New Jersey ($17 million), Pennsylvania ($15 
million)^ Michig&n ($13 million) and Massachusetts (nearly $11 million). In 
two additional States, commitments approximated slightly under $10 million 
for Texas and about $9 million for Missouri. Total commitments in these 
ten S'cates approximated 6l percent of the obligated funds. In 31 of 
remaining Jurisdictions, commitments ranged from $1 million to $5 million. 

Based on funds committed for approved projects, average costs per trai; ^e— 
approximating $1,893 in the Nation— varied appreciably among the Jurisdic- 
tions, ranging from lows of $^96 in the Virgin Islands and $849 Connecticut 
to a high of $3,529 in South Dakota. Other Jurisdictions with relatively 
low costs per trainee in 19^5 were Maine ($952), Washington ($1,020), and 
Puerto Rico ($1,16 t). In addition to South Dakota, costs per trainee were 
highest in Alaska ($3,4i6), Kansas ($3,072), and Louisiana ($2,9H). Among 
the principal factors contributing to these varying costs were the types of 
occupations in which training was approved, duration of training in these 
occupations, Scate differences in allowance costs for trainees, and ^ 
differing training costs, including teacher salaries, equipment costs and 
training facility rentals. 

The ten largest metropolitan areas— previously noted as accounting for 
nearly'- one-fourth of the Nation’s population and trainees--committed some 
21 percent of tho funds for approved projects in 1965* The average cost 
per trainee in projects approved for these areas was $1,837, close to the 
national average for all MDTA trainees. 
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Special Training Costs in Redevelopnent Areas 

In addition to projects funded under the regular training program, more than 
$4 million has been committed for special redevelopment area projects author- 
ized under the amended MDTA program during the past year. The largest obliga- 
ir. AiocVn f .Ovio! - Wisconsin ($j^91.000), and 

bJ.UXl£) licfcvc; x xt .. 

Michigan (#302,000). Eleven other States reported project costs in excess 
of $100,000 under this program, including Arkansas, California, Louisiana, 

New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

Texas and Washington. 



Trainee Costs 

Based on funds committed for projects approved in 1965, the average cost per 
trainee was $ 1 , 893 , as noted earlier. This total was not directly comparable 
trith the revised, but not fully reduced, 1964 cost per trainee of $1,456 
since the latter figure was based, to an appreciable extent, on actual 
expenditures for completed projects while the former represented obligated 
funds. However, even when allowance was made for the fact that funds com- 
mitted for a project often exceeded its actual cost, the average training 
cost in the past year apparently rose appreciably as the I965 MDTA amendments 
liberalized trainee allowance paymeiits, particularly for dependents and 
transportation, as well as extending training allowance support up to a 
maximum of 104 weeks . The e^^nsion of the basic education program together 
with other prevocational services for the disadvantaged groups also contri- 
buted to added trainee costs. 



:III . aaployment of Trainees 




Follow-up reporting on individuals completing MDTA courses has been modified 
to provide more complete information on the extent to which the training 
program has contributed to subsequent employment as well as trainee ability 
to retain employment (see Appendix Table 5). While earlier reports have 
noted significant employment rates for trainees— with more than f out ol 
every 10 "graduates" finding training-rei^ated and other jobs— these data 
have been somewhat limited since they generally related to trainee employ- 
ment status within particular weeks some 30, 60, and 90 days subsequent to 
course completion. Current arrangements provide data on trainee employment 
in both particular reference weeks and in other periods during the reporting 
year at intervals of 3, 6 and 12 months following training completion. 

These improved reporting arrangements indicate that, based primarily on 
three follow-up reports received for about 32,000 of the 50,000 persons 
completing MDTA courses during 1964, some 9I percent of the trainees obtained 
employment within the subsequent 12 months. Jobs were obtained principa.Jy 
in training-related occupations and largely within 90 following the 

conclusion of training. For 1965, for which incomplete data are a,s yeu 
Evailable, abbut one- third of the reports received for persons graduating 
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during the year have been based on two trainee foUov-ups witn the remainder 
consisting of one follow-ujp. Wiile not directly comparable with information 
for 1964 in view of these limitations, the reports indicate that scone 83 
percent of the I 965 "graduates” have obtained onployment thus far. 



First follow-up reports for 19^4 and I 965 , both covering trainee labor force 
status within tlirce months after course completion, suggest that most of the 
8 percentage point difference in the employment rates for these years will 
be erased as more ccanplete data are received for last year’s graduates. 

These reports, accounting for the bulk of all ti^iinees who have obtained 
employment in each of these years, indicate that the employment rate for I 965 
is approximating 3 percentage points below the year-earlier level with this 
difference apparently largely attributable to the changing program emphasis. 
Proportionately larger numbers of non-vhites, educationally deprived indivi- 
duals, and other disadvantaged persons have been involved in training activi- 
ties over the past year and these trainees, while achieving considerable 
success in finding jobs following training, have characteristically had a 
somewhat lower enqolt^pnent sate than the MDTA tminee average. Thus, in 19^5 ^ 
about 29 percent of those completing training were non-whites compared to 26 
percent in the previous year. The employment rate for this disadvantaged 
group fell below the META trainee average by 5 percentage points in both 
calendar y^rs. Also, persons having less than a full hi^ school education 
comprised aboi?b 1^7 percent of those completing training in ca3.endar year I 965 
as op3^sed to only 40 percent in 1964. This group’s employment rate wa^' 
below* the national aveiage by one to two percentage points in these calendar 

years. 

Chax-acteristlcs bf Btaiployed Trainees 

Reports for I 965 and 1964 show some appreciable variations in trainee anploy- 
ment rates according to trainee characteristics. This is evident in reviewing 
the relationship of trainee employment and xhe sex, age, level of education, 
previous duration of unemployment, and race of trainees in each of these years. 

Men have been more successful than women in obtaining jobs after ccsnpletion 
of training with the male employment rate approximating 9^ percent and the^ 
fonale rate 87 percent for 1^4 "griiduates” . For persons ccmpleting training 
in 1965 , this difference has widened according to available reports. 

By age, it is significant to note that youths under 22 — i.e., the age group 
ejiperiencing the M^est rates of joblessness in the Natiorx -- have had a 
post-training enployment rate about equ^to or scanewhat above the MDTA trainee 
average in both I 965 and 1.964. Also, the onployment rate for trainees in the 
prime 22 to 44 years of age working group has equaled or somewhat exceeded 
the national average in both calendar years. For trainees U 5 years of age 
and over, however, the employment rate in each of these years has been some- 
what below the MDTA average. 
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MDTA training — providing basic education vhere needed — has helped erase 
but not completely overcome the employmejit inject on trainees of* previous 
deficiencies in schooling. Thus, some 89 percent of the persons with less 
than a full high school education who completed training in 1964 obtained 
employment as compared to the 91 percent employment rate reported for all^ 
trainees. This difference has continued for I 965 "graduates." Also, it is 
important to note that even the most seriously under-educated trainees have 
been enabled to profit significantly from the MDTA program in developing 
their employment capabilities. The generally complete^ follow-up reports for 
1^4 trainees show” 8j percent of thoje with less than 8 years of schooling 
and 91 percent of those with no more than a full grammar school education 
finding employment after completion of MOTA courses. The employment rate 
for 1964 MDTA "graduates" with at least a full high school education has 
approximated 92 percent. 

The long-term ur.eisployed, while achieving considerable success in job 
placement following twining completion, have had an employment rate below 
■the MDTA average in both I 965 &nd 1964. Some 87 percent of the 1964 graduates 
jobless for 15 weeks or more prior to MDfEA enrollment have obtained employment, 
about 4 percentage points below the corresponding average for all trainees. 

For 1965 "graduates", available reports indicate this difference has widened, 
in good part apparently because hard-core jobless trainees in the past year 
have been a more seriously disadvantaged "group" experiencing somewhat greater 
post-trsining 0inpXoyin6nt difficuXtiss than in th© prsvious y©ar • 

Nonwhites, while experiencing considerable success in obtaining jobs following 
training, have lagged behind the MDTA trainee employment average, as noted 
earlier. About 86 percent of the 1964 nonwhite "graduates" have obtained 
employment, as corajared to 91 percent for all trainees. This difference has 
continued for I 965 "graduates." Occupational detail, regarding the nonwhite 
post-training employment e3cperience is provided in the following section. 



Bnployment by Occux^tion 

In view of '^'he limited follow-up information available for I 965 MDTA ^"graduates, 
data for about 32,000 trainees — somewhat over three-fifths of the :^0,000 
persons who completed training in 1964 -- have been ccanpiled to obtain a 
representative view of job placements in the principal occupational groups.^ 
These data indicate that employmert rates in the major occupational categories 
have been relatively high, ranging from 85 percent in the clerical and sales 
group to 96 percent for semi-professional and technical and agricxiltural 
•trainees, litaployment rates in the skiljl.ed, soiiskilled and service categories 
have approximated 93 ^ 91 ^9 percent, resi>ective2y . 

More than two- fifths of these persons completed training in ski3J.ed and semi- 
skilled occupations. About one-fourth completed training in clerical and 
sales activities while slightly over one-sixth were in the service group; 
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vomen comprised the bulk of these trainees. Some 10 percent of the MJiJDA 
"gradmtes“ were in semi-professional and technical occupations with less 
than 5 percent in agricultural activities. Generally, there was a c3,cse 
correspondence between the proportions of trainees completing MUEA coui'ses 
and the proportions obtaining emplo.nnent for all major occui»tioDal groups. 



Qnployment rates have been substantia?, in many of the leading occupations in 
which braining has been conducted. Thus, licensed practical nurse trainees -- 
accounting for mor-e than ’naif of al3. persons con5>leting mjiA courses in the 
semi-professional and technical group -- have had an employment rate of 9^ 
percent. Draftsmen -- acounting for one-seventh of the "graduates" in the 
same major occupatioi'ial category — have had an employment rate of 97 per- 
cent. In the female dominated clerical and sales category ^ where seven- 
tenths of the trainees have completed courses in less than a handful of 
occupational groups, some 87 percent of the stenographers, 85 percent of the 
typist and clerk- typists, and 82 percent of the gener&l office clerks have 
obtained jobs. Slightly over ha3.f of the persons completing training in the 
service category have been nurse aides, orderlies and \mrd attendants wit’n 
nine- tenths of these "gradiaates," mostly wcanen, finding employment. Among 
the skilled -- where almost one-half of the trainees have completed courses 
as welders, autcaaobile mechanics and autcmobile body repairmen — the 
employment rate in each of these three key occupations has approximated ^6 
percent. In two significant occupations in the semiskilled group, about 96 
percent of the p>ersons completing training as machine operators and 97 percent 
of the electronics assembler "graduates" ha.ve obtained employment. 



The tendency for nonwhites -- among whom significant post-training onployment 
success has been reported — to, nevertheless, lag sonewhat behind the NHEA 
trainee employment average has been reflected in most major occupational 
categories. Konwhite employment rates have been two percentage points below 
the average in the agricultural group, 3 percett lower for service and clerical 
and sales trainees, 4 percent lower in the skilled category, and 7 p>ercentage 
points below the average in the semiskilled group. In the semiprofessional 
and technical category, however, the nonwhite employment rate has exceeded 
that of all trainees by one percentage p>oint. Among the specific key occupa- 
tions in which employment rates for nonwhites have lagged were draftsman, 
ty'pist and clerk- typist, general office clerk, stenographer, cook, nurse aide- 
order.ly-ward attendant, welder, automobile mechanic, autcmobile body repairman, 
general machine operator and electronics assembler. The nonwiiite employment 
rate has exceeded the average for all trainees completing MOTA courses in the 
licensed practical nurse group. Specific employment rates reported in these 

occupjitions follow: ,, , . ^ ^ 

iaipxoyweriG nauc for 

Occupation Nonwhite .lihiployment Rate All MDEA Trainees 



Draftsman 

Licensed Practical Nurse 
Automobile Mechanic 
Automobile Body Repairman 
General Machine Ope.rator 
Weld€.*r 

Electronics Assaibler 

Nurse-Aide Orderly-V/ard Attendant 

Stenographer 

Typist and Clerk-Typist 

General Office C‘b.*rk 

Cook 
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97 


97 


96 


93 


96 


95 


96 

06 


88 


93 


96 


95 

«7 


97 

90 






83 


85 


78 


82 


71 


7« 
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Etgploynient Retention Following Traln inja 



While insufficient, time has elapsed to provide adequate employment retention 
information for persons completing training in 19^5, follow-up J’®® 

conpllea for about tnree-fifths of the 50,000 persons concMing training in 
1964 to obtain an Indication of the program's aoility to ° 

maintain employmenii auring Tine year ‘ 

to these report, some 83 percent of the trainees obtaining employment in fhe 

vpsr after course completion, primarily wl.thln 90 days after training, were 
stSl e^Lyerat the time of last follow-up. .Tob losses within the 
following the conclusion of training were occasioned by seasonal and other 
employment curtailments, trainee or employer dissatisfaction, labor force 
witlidravals and other factors. 

EnroToyment retention rates have '/aried to some extent in accordance ^th 

Sinee characteristics. Thus, whereas sene 85 percent ^® “t the 

obtaining employm,ent in the year following training were still enp^yed at th 
time of contact, the corresponding profortion for women was 80 pero-nt. 

Similarly, nonwhites had an employment retention rate of oO peroenre as compared 

tf iJore^entloned 83 percent average f or aU ^ nlSlf iSnt 

ane both youths under 82 and older workers 45 and over showed significant 
ability to^maintain employment after obtaining jobs, with their CTplo^ent 
Tet^Son rates ran^ng from 79 to 82 percent In the 

B.OB workinc roup, the employment retention rate was 85 percent. mucBtlonaiiy 

dfsadvantaged persons have been relatively 

ment after t-ainlng with retention rates approximting 79 to 

all eroups having less than a full high school education; nralnees with 12 

or more years of schooling have had an even higher rate. Hard-core anen^loye 

have expLienced semewhat more difficulty than the average trainee in mln- 

talning employment although the retention rate for the long-term job_ess, 

nevertheless, has approximated 80 percent. 

Terminations From Training 

Terminations from training were somewhat hi;#ier in 1965 (32 Percent) than toing 
1Q64 (29 percent). To some extent, this increase was associated with larger 
u^ouortiorof disadvantaged trainees participating in the HOTA program in the 
Set yea?; lumbers of tr^nees lacked sufficient motivation to p^sue c^ssroom 
instruction successfully. Also, the Nation's Improved employment situation 

. ... . uog o contributing factor to the increase in dropouts as 

tnarnnene/tTor'^mllinie job ojortunities. Hen terminated training to a 

wesnen in'hoth I965 and 1964, with the f ® 
Serin'creaslng from 3*t percent to 37 percent in this period and that for 
women fiam 22 to 2p percent. 
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Completions and Terminations Among Cnrollees in MDTA Institutional 
Projects, by Sey, 19^3 and 1964 






r 

s . 

h 



Training Status 



EnroUees 



Tqf^s" 






Total 



Total enrollments 


100 


100 


Completions 


68 


71 


Terminations 


32 


29 


Men 


Total enrollments 


100 


100 


Completions 


63 


66 


Termination 


37 


34 


Women 


Total enrollments 


100 


100 


Completions 


75 


78 


Terminations 


25 


22 



With regard to the characteristics of trainees terminating MDTA courses, 
men Td.tb limited educational attainment, notably those with 8 through 11 
years of schooling, had a tendency to separate from training at an appreciably 
higher than average rate in both I 965 and 1964. While educationally dis- 
advantaged wcraen (i.e, those with less than a full high school education) 
had an above average dropout rate in 1964, only female trainees with 9 through 
11 years of schooling showed a higher than average termination rate in the 
past year. In terms of age, youthful male and female trainees tended to 
terminate training at higher than average rates in both I 965 and 1964. To 
some extent, difficulties experienced by disadvantaged young persons in 
accepting a school situation may have contributed to the hi^er dropout rate 
among trainees under 22 years of age in I 965 than in the previous year. In 
relation to previous duration of imemployment , long-term jobless male trainees 
showed a greater than average tendency to terminate training in I 965 and to 
a somewhat lesser extent, also in 1964. Among women, previous duration of 
joblessness did not appear to influence terminations from training appreciabiiyr , 
The following tabulation indicates the percent of trainees among those 
originally enrolled terminating MDTA courses, by level of education, age, and 
previous duration of unemployment. 
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X^ercent of Trainees Teminating Training of ThoBe OxiginslJy Enrolled in MM 
Couraes, by Level of Education, and Duration of Ubajploymg nt — 



Selected 

Trainee 

— — 

\yliCbJiaV UOX XO 



Temii nations as Percent of Temilnations as Percent of* 

EnroUiJi ienta in ^9*^^ 

"i’emle 



Education 
T^otal " 

Less than 8th grade 

8th grade 

9th to nth grade 

12th grade 

Over 12th grade 

Age 

Total 

Under 19 years 
19-21 years 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
45 years 8& over 

Duration of Unemployment 
Total 

Iftider 5 veeks 
5-14 veeks 
15-26 weeks 
27-52 weeks 
Over 52 weeks 



y 1 




Pemale 


Total 


Male 


32 


37 


25 


29 


34 


35 


34 




31 


31 


39 


44 


25 


34 


37 


38 


43 


29 


35 


40 


27 


30 


23 


24 


29 


23 


32 


24 


25 


29 


32 


37 


25 


29 


34 


■45 








4 o 


36 


4 l 


29 


34 


39 


30 


34 


24 


29 


33 


28 


34 


22 


26 


31 


23 


24 


21 


22 


25 


32 


37 


25 


29 


34 


35 


34 


14 




35 


34 


38 


26 


29 


33 


32 


38 


24 


30 


34 


33 


39 


26 


29 


34 


32 


42 


26 


30 


42 



22 

27 

27 

19 

21 



22 

26 

22 

20 

18 



22 



22 

22 

22 

23 



1 / Duration data exclude underenqployed and family farm vori^er trainees* 
Occimatiopal Content of Training Prp^aa 

Reports covering close to 94,000 trainees - a'>c«t two-thirds of all ^rsons 
enrolled In MDEA institutional co^irses in I 965 ““ indicate that training was 
■provided in several hundred specific occupations. In terms ol major occt^^- 
tional groups, almost half of the enrollees received training in the skined 
and semiskilled categories, nearly one-fourth in the clerical and sales 
and more than one-seventh in service activities (see Appendix Tables 6 ana 7). 
Only the semiskilled and service groups reported larger proportions of 
trainees In I 965 than a year earlier, with Administration ea^hasis on 
develppnent end manpower training in service occupations contributing t© the 
gains reported in this category. Almost three- fourths of the men were in 
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training for skilled and semiskilled occupabioiis while a slightly higher 
proportion of the women were training for jobs in the clerical and sales and 

service fields. 

More than half of all enrollees were reported in courses in l4 occupations or 
-rou-in^s of related occupations. All major occur^ational categories, with tne 
exception of the agricultural group, were represented among these principal 
occupations. The largest occupational enrol 'Jinents 

ward attendant, welder, metal working machine operator, f^ist and clerk- typiot, 
stenographer- sectetary, licensed practical nurse, automobile mechanic, auto- 
mobile service station attendant-mechanic, salesperson, automobile boay 
repairman, draftsman, general office clerk, cook and electronics assembler. 

Among the various types of institutional training, 

in which about one-third of the trainees were reported in 1905 --^^ 5^!^ 

substantiariy from the overall MOTA program in its proportionate distribution ot 
enrollees by major occupational groups.. However, these projects tended to 
include relatively fewer trainees in shilled and semi-professional and tech- 
nical occupations and a larger percentage in service occupations. Tnis 
situation also obtained in special youth projects which were centered on ^ 
disadvantaged trainees and were largely of a multioccupational character, 
one-fifth of a31 trainees were enrolled in these projects. On the other han , 
individual referral projects — in which only limited numbers of enrollees were 
reported in I 965 — were including more sizable proportions of their trainees 
in professional and technical and in clerical and sales activities; little^ 
semiskilled training was being provided in these less tlian class -group projects 
being conducted in pri\'ate institutions arid public facilities. 

During the past year, the institutional training program continued to provide 
unemployed and underemployed workers with significant new job capabilities as 
well as upgrading the skills of many workers. Thus, whereas less than i 
percent of nhe trainees were employed in the professional and 

managerial field prior to MDfTA training, about 10 percent of the trainee ^ 
total received training in this category in I 965 , chiefly in semi-professioml 
and technical occupations. Similarly, only 6 percent of the trainees worked 
in skilled jobs before training but about 29 percent were preparing for 
employment in this category. One-fifth of the trainees were preying for^ 
semiskilled work while less than one- sixth of all enrollees had been in .his 
field previously. Also utilizing the MDTA program to develop new employment 
capabilities, some I 6 percent of the MDTA enrollees were unskilled and 20 ^ ^ 
percent had only entry or no work experience prior to participation xn training, 

The MITA program was being uti3.ized effectively by both men and women in 
promoting their job capabilities. While 48 percent of the m&le enrollees were 
being trained in skilled occupaitions, only slightly more than 9 perceit had 
been Primarily emplqyed at that skill level prior to enrollment. 0]^®^ 
fourth of th^raen were being trained for semlskHled work whereas Uttle more 
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than one- fifth of all male trainees were in this field prior to their JiDTA 
participation. At the other end of the scale, half of the male enrollees 
formerly involved in unskilled jobs were preparing for skilled occupations 
under the training program. Similarly, more than two-fifths of the male 
enrollees who had entry jobs or no previous work experience prior to training 
were taking courses leading to skilled work ■while an additional one-third 
in this pre-training group were enrolled in semi-skilled courses. 

Women also were upgrading their skills through r4KCA training. Close to half 
of the female trainees were enrolled in courses preparatory to typist, steno- 
graphic and other clerical and sales careers j about one-fourth of these women 
held jobs in this field prior to training. About 1^^ percent of the women 
■were receiving instruction in practical nursing and other professional and 
managerial occupations -whereas about 3 percent worked in this category prior 
to training. Among women holding entry jobs or having no previous work 
experience prior to MW:A participation (comprising slightly over one- fifth 
of their total), half were training for clerical and sales employment and an 
additional one-fourth for nurse aide and other service occupations. 

Among the principal categories of employment, men formerly employed in skilled 
activities and women -with prior clerical and sales experience were especially 
seeking to promote their occupational interests within these fields. Thus, 
about two- thirds of the male enrollees -vd,th pre-training jobs in skilled 
occupations were training for new employment in this major occupational 
category. Similarly, more than seven-tenths of the women with previous 
clerical and sales experience -were improving or updating their qualifications 
in this field. 

In -various instances, una-vailable job opportTinities in occupations in which 
they were formerly employed, limitations in individual capabilities, or other 
factors were leading enrollees to seek training at a reduced skill level. 

Thus, in ^'he skilled field, somewlrjtat more than one-fifth of all trainees who 
had formerly been employed in this category were preparing for semiskilled 
jobs. Another 5 percent of those previously engaged in skilled work were 
training for clerical and sales employment. 

Characteristics of Occupational Enrollees 

I4ale trainees, accounting for three-fifths of the program’s total, dominated 
enrollments in skilled, semiskilled and agricultural occupations, as in the 
past year. Men constituted well over nine-tenths of the skilled, more than 
four-fifths of the semiskilled and practically all of the agricultural 
enrollees in I965. In the clerical and sales field, however, women accounted 
for close to seven-eighths of all trainees while in service occupations they 
comprised more than seven-tenths of those in training. Women also continued 
to account for a rity of the enrollees in semi-professional and technical 
occupations although their proportion fell about 2 percentage points over 
the year to about 5T percent of the trainee total in this field. 
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Persons with less than a full high school education comprising slightly 
more than half of the trainees in I965 — a somewhat larger proportion than 
a year earlier »- were distributed unevenly in the major occupational groups. 
Tnese educationally disadvantaged were centering their training efforts in 
the skilled, semiskilled and service categories in each of which they accounted 
for about three- fifths of bhe trainees. In the relatively small agricultural 
category, they accounted for nearly four-fifths of the trainee total. On the 
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tionally disadvantaged to about 15 percent of the trainee total in the 
semi-professional and technical field. Also, in the clerical and sales field -- 
dominated by female enrollees with a full high school education or better -- 
the educationally disadvantaged comprised less than three-tenths of the trainee 
total. 



Youths under 22 years of age were taking more than average advantage of 
training opportunities in semiskilled , service, and clerical and sales occupations 
during I965 while their participation in skilled activities was about in line 
with their proportion of the occupational trainee total. Persons in this age 
group, however, were showing a relatively lower than average interest in 
agricultural occupations. Educational limitations also were hampering youth 
participation in semi-professional and technical training. Persons ^5 years of 
age and over, on the other hand, were participating in farm training opportuni- 
ties in reljatively sizable numbers and displaying a somewhat more than average 
interest in service, semi-professional and technical occupations. These older 
workers were also showing a proportionate interest in clerical and sales occupa- 
tions but lagged somewhat in their participation in skilled and semiskilled 
training, 

Komihite participation in occupational training has varied significantly among 
men and woirien. Among nonwhite males, comprising about one-sixth of all trainees, 
relatively sizable participatijnbas been evident in skilled, semiskilled and 
agricultural occupations; between one fifth and one-fourth of all trainees in 
these categories have been nonwhite men. Nonwhite male representation in the 
service field, however, has been below the corresponding percentage of this 
group among all trainees. Also to some extent, educational limitations have 
hampered nonwhite male participation in semi-professional and technical 
occupitions, with relatively few involved in such training. About seven- 
eighths of the nonwhite women were enrolled in training in clerical and sales, 
service and semi-professional and technical occupations in I965. While 
accounting for one-sixth of the trainee total, nonvhite women were participating 
at relatively double this level in clerical and sa3.es and in service training. 
Sizable numbers were in training as typist, clerk- typists, stenographer - 
salespersons, general office clerks, nurse aides, cooks and waitresses. Non- 
white women have also participated significantly in semi-professional and 
technical occupations, particularly in licensed practical nurse training. 

Among nonwhite women in the semiskilled field, more than one- third have 
received training as electronics assemblers. 



Training Developments In Principal Occu;pational Categori es 



Significant variations in trainee chaxacteri sties also were evident within the 
major occupational groups. These differences^ as well as other noteworthy 
over-the-year develotments in the -Drincinal occuTvat.-t Qnfl 1 ofJ “f" o crr\ir»n o c« o 
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reviewed . in the following paragraphs : 
ft’ofessional and Managerial 

The proportion of all institutional trainees enrolled in professional and 
managerial courses^ principally in semi-professional and technical occupations^ 
continued to approximate 10 percent in I 965 * Somewhat over half of the 
trainees in this field were women, largely involved in licensed practical 
nurse training and refresher courses for trained nurses. Among men, particular 
interest was displayed in training for draftsman and programmer. Five States -- 
Illinois, California, Washington, Michigan and Pennsylvania -- accounted for 
more than half of all enrol lees in the professional and managerial field during 
the past year. In three btates -- Minnesota, Worth Dakota and Washington -- 
the proportion of enrollees in this occupational category exceeded one-fifth 
of the trainee total. 

Enrollees in this field had a significantly hi^er level of education attainment 
tlmn the MDTA trainee average with close to two thirds of the total having a 
high school diploma and another 20 percent reporting some post-high school 
education. The proportion of educationally disadvantaged -- i,e., persons with 
less than a full-high school education — participating in training in this 
occupational category declined about k percentage points during the past year. 

Relative participation of youth in this type of training was below their 
corresponding percentage among all occupational trainees. Slightly over one- 
third of the professional and managerial trainees were under 22 years of age, 
about one percentage point above the year earlier level;; persons in this age 
group accounted for about two-fifths of all trainees. Trainees in the 22-44 
years of age group accounted for 54 percent of the enrollees in this field in 
1965 ^ slightly lower than in 1964. In the ’’older" worker category, persons 45 
years of age and over increased their participation in these occupations over 
the year to about 12 percent of the total. 

Nonwhite participation in professional and managerial training, involving 
relatively few males, dropped by 6 percentage points over the year ;.o about I 8 
percent of the total in this field. This was close to three-fifths the pro- 
portion which nonwhibes comprised among all occupational trainees. 

Clerical and Sales Occupations 

V/hile somewhat below the pi*evious year, the proportion of trainees preparing 
for clerical and sales jobs in I 965 was about 23 percent of the total. Nearly 
seven-eights of these enrollees were women, largely in training in clerical 
occupations. The bulk of all ti:ainees were enrolled in courses for typist and 
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clerk- typist^ st enographer- secretary , retail salesperson, general office 
clerk and key-puncli operator. Close to half of the enrollees were in six 



States j-Tidiicl jLii^ j- ux a , 



New York, Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois and Kentucky. 



In three jurisdictions — Nebraska, California and Guam — more than two- 
fifths of all tiainees were in the clerical and sales field 



Educational attainment among clerical and sales trainees was significantly 
above the MDTA trainee average. More than seven-ten L’ns of the enrollees in 
this field had a high school education or better as compared to about half 
of all institutional trainees. Nevertheless, an appreciably larger percentage 
of persons lacking a full high school education was involved in clerical anu 
sales training during I 965 with the proportion of these educationally dis- 
advantaged trainees increasing by 4 percentage points over the year. 

More than two-fifths of the clerical and sales trainees were under 22 years 
of age, somewhat above the proportion which youth in this age group repre- 
sented among all institutional trainees. However, youth participation in 
training in this field was one percentage poin^ below the year-earlier level. 
Persons in the 22-44 years of age group increased their participation in 
clerical and sales training in the past year to account for nearly half of 
the trainees in this category while the "older" worker percentage rela- 
tively unchanged in this period. 

Honwhite involvement in clerical and sales occupations rose significantly to 
about one-third of the total, an increase of 3 percentage points over the ^ 
pear. Nine- tenths of the nonwhite trainees were women, with their rate of 
participation in this field about double that in. the entire MDTA institutional 
program, 

Servxce Occupations 



Over one- seventh of all institutional trainees were enrolled in courses in 
service occupations in I 965 , an increase of more than one percentage point 
above the year-earlier level. Administration emphasis on the need to 
relieve long-standing manpovrer stringencies in this field, along with 
significant job development activities in service and related occupations, 
contributed to this uptrend. More than seven-tenths of the service trainees 
were women as compared to about two-thirds a year earlier. Most enrollees 
in service occupations were preparing for employment as nurse aide-orderly- 
ward attendant, cook and waiter-mitress. Nine States — California, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Virginia -- accounted for about half of the trainees in the service- 
category in the past year. Hawaii and New Mexico reported a majority of 
their institutional trainees in the service group while over two-fifths 
of Arizona’s enrollees were in this occupational category. 

Responding to the increased training opportunities in this field, the educa- 
tjonally disadvantaged accounted for about percent of the enrollees in the 
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mst year, about 2 percentage pcints above the 1964 level. Persons with less 
than a full hi^ school education comprised about half of all occupational 

6 H 3 ToXl 60 S xn 19 ^ 5 * 

In terms of age, the most significant change in service training participation 
during the i>ast year occuixed among youth. Persons under 2 years o age co 
prSi ahouf 42 percent of , the trainee total 10 

centage points over the j.evei. wysu yx onxo 

years of age group. 

Noiwhltes accounted for 43 percent of the service trainees enrolled In^ the past 
vear somewhat below the year-earlier level. While the ra.,e of nonwhiue ^1 
'participation in service training declined, nonwhite women 

^ the Sainee total in this field in 1965, about twice their rate of partici- 
pation in all occupational training. 



Agricultural Occupations 

The -orODortion of all institutional trainees enrolled in agricultural 
ofcuS??"-l courses approximated 4 percent in I965, relatively unchanged 
from the year-earlier level. Nearly all trainees in ohis field continued to 
be men. In order of the number of enrollments about two-uhirds of uhe 
agricultural trainees were taking courses for general fa. rmer, truck 
general farm hand, groundskeeper and gardener during the past year. 
rLo and California accounted for about 80 percent of all. t®TA agricultural 
trainees, with nearly half of the institutional enrollees in Puerto Eico 
participating in th.'s type of training. 

Close to five-sixth- of the I965 enrollees in agricultural training l^^s 
than a full high jol education^ whereas half of all occuT®,tional traine 
had commraDle li scions in educational attainment. Further reflecting tnese 
Xfiehcl^s! more than one-third of all agricultural trainees had less ^h^^ 
complete grammar school education as compared to about ( percent of the MPTA 
occupational trainee total with corresponding limitations in schooling. 

Youth -carticipation in agricultural training rose sharply over the year to 
Lcoun; for 2 i percent of the enrollees in this field However, the propor- 
tion of trainees under 22 years of age in agricultural act..vities remained 
well helow the percentage of persons in this age group among all occupational 
trainees. On the other hand, while little change occurred in the level of 
’’older" worker participation, persons ^5 years of age and over accounted for 
tSee-tenths oi^he agricultural trainee total in I965. ^ 

the rate of participation of "older" workers in the entire MDTA program. 

Nonwhite participation in agricultural training again accounted 
of all enrollees in this category in I965. Neverthe.i.ess, partioipa.io o 
nonwhite males in this field continued to exceed the corresponding proportion 
among all occupational trainees significantly. 

Skilled Occupations 

During I965, more trainees were enrolled in courses leading to employ- 

ment in skilled jobs than in any major occupational category. Jhile somew.ia 
below the year-ago level, the proportion of trainees preparing for skilled 
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work was alDOut 29 percent of the total. Men continued to danluate e^ment 

s s ss'S 

numbex mechanic autcxnobile tody repairaan, and carpenter. States 

tions were —included Louisiana, Montana, New Jersey, 

of xnoss xn insojLouujuv/jjaj. ^ In 
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in skilled training in 196? ™s 5 percentage points above the 1961^ totax. 

Honwhites also increased their- training participation in shined 

Sier mle ^rartlcipati^ in skill^ *™SSerin 

significant with this group caiprising 2!* percenn of 
cat^oiy as oongared to about IT percent in aU occupational programs. 

S endsklUed^c'^t^^ institutional trainees enroUed in semiskined courses 
tn°l^r;S^LfmoS S ?me percentage point above the jaar-earller lev^. 

Men ^tlnued their heavy imrolvement in this fields accounting for ftve-stohs 
S an seSJ^Lined l^Ynels. Most enronees were in courses for metel wooing 
machine' operator, electronics assembler, aircraft subassembly instaner, and 
automobile service- station attendant/meohanlc . Eight States accounted for ha 
o?^ s^skiU^ trainees, including, in order of the n-umher of e^pes, 
S4Sis!lShSS<^rPerrns;ivanla, Ohio, California, Hew York, Horth Carolina 

and Alabama. 

•KTearly three-fifths of the ti^inees enrolled in semiskilled courses in ^^5 

SuSicSy Wsadvanicged individuals, mie oft«?neS ^th 

level this was about 8 percentage points above the proportion of 

less than a f'ln high school education found among an occupational enronees. 
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Youth participation in semiskilled training dipped somevhat over the year ifith 
persons under 22 years of* age nevertheless^ accounting ior ^3 j^xv-sno '-/x uiiS 
enrollees in this field in I965. Only the 22-3^ years of age group showed a 
relatively increased involvement in this type of training over the past year 
as the proportion of these trainees rose by 3 percentage points to 37 percent 
of the semiskilled total. 
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the past year, sUghtly belo\7 the 1964 level. Three-fom’ths of the nonwhite 
trainees vere men with their rate of x>aj*ticlpation insemi skilled training well 
above the corresponding proportion among all occupational enrollees. Nonwhite 
women while accounting for more than T percent of the semiskilled trainees 
as compared to about I6 percent of the trainees in all occupations — shared 
about twice the rate of participation in training opportunities in this field 
than white women. 



Characteristics of MDTA Institutional Trainees 



During I965, seme 145,000 new trainees were enrolled in MHEA institutional 
projects, about one-third above the 1964 total. Along with expanded enroll- 
ment MHEA legislative amendments and other shifts in program emphasis con-^ 
tributed to broadened participation of various disadvantaged worker groups in 
institutional training activities. Increased proportions of jobless teenagers, 
nonwhites, and persons of limited educational attainment were included in train- 
ing activities during the past year. In additicn, participation of the long- 
term unemployed in the MDTA program, while experiencing little change from 1964, 
remainedabout double the proportion of this group among all of the Nation s 
unen^loyed (see Appendix Tables 8 and 9)» 



Detailed information was available by the end of the year on the sex, race, ^age, 
education, duration of unemployment, and other personnel, social and economic 
characteristics of about 103,000 of the trainees enrolled in MHEA institutional 
classes in I965. These t'”=»-'nee characteristics and the principal changes from 
the 1964 pattern are disc, ^d in the following paragraphs. 



Sex and Family Status 

Approximately three-fifths of the trainees enrolled in MDEA institutional courses 
in 1965 were men, generally unchanged from the 1964 level, and jnat above the 
nroportion of males among the Nation’s unemployed in the past year. The rela- 
tively sizeable involvement of women in MDTA activities, with females accounting 
for 40 percent of all trainees as cempared to 43 percent of the unempln^d, con- 
tinued to reflect their substantially enlarged participation in the post-mr 
labor force. The number of working women has increased more than ?U percent in 
the past two decades; in fact, women have accounted for about two- thirds of the 
increase in the Nation’s labor force in this period. 




MDTA program administration has continued to place heavy emphasis on 6he prti- 
cipation of family heads in training activities. Slightly over half of the 1965 
MDTA trainees were heads of families or households, somewhat below the 1964 level 




However, the proportion of trainees who were heads of fainilies remained sub- 
s1;ar/tially in excess of the 36 percent of all unemp2.oyed in this category. Dur- 
ij3g the past year, almost three-fifths of the male enrollees were heads of 
families as ccmipared with half of all jobless males. Women with famlOy responsi- 
bilities were also involved in Mim training to a sizable extent; seme 4l percent 
..-P ineeded their families as compared with only 1? percent 

of 111 ^en^ioyed women. Scmie further decline in the ratio of trainees who were 
heads of families appeared probable as a result of the MDfEA amendment pennitting 
regular allowance payments to a member of a family other than the head of the 
household when the head of the household was uneisployed or such payments were 
necessary for the individual to undertake or continue in training. 

Color 

Althou^ numerous gains have been registered in recent years by nonwhite w^kers, 
their unemployment rate has remained about double that of whites; during 
the jobless rate for nonwhite members of the labor force was sli^tly over o 
percent as compared with about k percent for white workers. The hi^er rate 
for nonwhites reflects their continued concentration in less- skilled blue-collar 
and seivice jobs mere subject to seasonal and other cutbacks, layoffs relied 
to lower seniority, deficiencies in formal ‘education, inadequacies in previous 
work experience, envirsmnental limitations and other factors. 

To alleviate this disproportionately high unemployment rate, efforts have been 
made to expand training ^ortunities for nonwhite jobseekers through the MDTA 
program. Evidencing this emphasis, the proportion of nonwhites enrolled in MDTA 
Institutional courses has continued to Incrrease, idsing from about 30 percent in 
to almost 3^ percent in 19^ 5 j during the past year, nonwhites ccaiiprised 
about one- fifth cf all unen^jloyed. Nonwhite uale MDTA. participation rose from 
27 percent to a total of 29 percent in the past year but the increase among 
nonwhite women was appreciably greater approximating 5 percentage points. Despite 
these gains, the scope of the MDTA program has not as yet reached a point where 
siibstantial reductions in nonv/hite unemployment through training activities have 
been made possible. 

In accordance with the continuing eii5>hasis being placed on the deyelopment of 
special training projects for disadvantaged youth, appwxlmately 43 percent of 
the nonwhite trainees were under 22 years of age in 19o5» This percentage, some- 
what above the year-earlier level, was T percentage points higher than the p^ 
portion that persons in this age bracket repi^sonted among the Nation’s nonwhite 
uneinployed. The percentage of nonwhite teen-agers participating in MDTA training, 
however, renained well belcnf the corresponding proportion of jobless persons 
under 19 years of age among the nonwhite uneinployed total. While the proportion 
of trainees between 22 and years of age edged downward, this bracket still 
accounted for about half of all nonwhdte enrollees . The percentage of older non- 
white MDTA trainees — those years of age and over — was relatively uncluanged 
over the year approidma ting 6 percent of the total; the t'ralnlng gap in this 
category I'emained significant, however, as jobless nonwhites in this age gro\q> 
constituted aMost one- fifth of all unenqployed nonwhites. 
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Under the MGCA amendments;; noiwMtes handicapped in pursuing training hecause of 
deficiencies in foi^l education increasinglj'' have been provided opportunities 
for acquiring needed basic education. However^ much remains to be done in 
increasing the participation of under- educated non- whites in training since only 
7 percent of the nonwhite enroUees had less than 8 years of schooling in I965 
whereas some 25 percent of all unenployed nonwhites had this limited level of 
educational attainment. At the other end of the scale, about k6 percent of the 
nonwhite trainees had 12 or more years of schooling, as compared with 27 percent 
of all unemployed nonwhites. Nonwhite female trainees generally had a hi^er 
level of educational attainment tl^n the males. Among the women, only ? percent 
had less than 8 years of formal schooling and 59 percent had a high school diplo- 
ma or better. Among males, some 10 percent had less than an ei^th giade edu- 
cation, while only 3^ percent had completed 12 years or more of school woife. 

For many years, nonwhite workers have accounted for a disproportionate3y large 
share of long-term unemployment. In 19^5> nonwhites constituted 11 percent of 
the labor force, 20 percent of the uneD5>loyed, 23 percent of all persons out of 
work 15 weeks and more, and 25 percent of those unenployed more than 26 weeks. 

The MDQA program has been particularly successful in reaching the long-tern 
jobless nonwhites. Some 38 percent of all MDTA trainees jobless for 15 weeks 
or more prior to training were nonwhites in 19^5 ^ iip frosn 3^ percent in 1964. 

In the very long-term unemployment category -- those out of work 6 months or 
more — 40 percent of all MDTA trainees were nonwhites in I965 as compared with 
35 percent in the preceeding year. 

In terms of previous employment e.’sperience, almost half of the I965 nonwhite 
enrollees had less than 3 years of gainful employment, while about 1 out of 5 had 
worked 10 years or more; this was a somewtat more limited work background than 
that of white trainees. Approximately 16 percent of the nonwhite enrollees had 
been on public assistance rolls prior to training, with the prxjportion of women 
in this category exceeding men 19 percent to l4 percent. 

In terms of age, twc categories of the job3.ess — teenagers and older workers — 
have encountered particular, although somewhat varying, employment difficulties. 
VThereas jobseekers under I9 years of age ccmprised about 9 percent of the labor 
force in I965, they experienced a disproportionately high level of unenployment, 
accounting for 22 percent of the unenployed. The rate of joblessness for this 
age group was almost l4 percent during the past year, about three times the 
national rate. Workers aged 45 and over, while esperiencing a lower rate of 
unenployment than the national average in view of their greater job seniority and 
other factors, have been confronted, on the other hand, with relatively long 
periods of unenployment following a job loss. This situation among older workers 
has been abetted by a tendency to lag in level of formal education, lower degrees 
of job mobility, difficulties in meeting present-day requirements following 
disenploymant, and to some extent, restrictive hiring specifications. Also, 
reenployment problems have been ct*pounded by decreased opportunities In a 
number of occupations and industries which formerly provided jobs for many 
workers advanced in age, particularly males. 
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Reflecting the increased emphasis which has heen placed on initiating training 
programs for youth, the percentage of MDTA. institutional tidiness under 19 
years of age continued to rj'.se during the jcast year from 15 to a total of l8 
percent. Ifeles accounted for most of the over- the- year gain in enrollment of 
teenagers. These youths were heing recruited increasingly fiem among the dis- 
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training in 1965 had less than a full hi^- school education (con^^ered to 5^ 
percent in 19614-}, seme li-li- percent of those jobless were in the long-term unem- 
ployed category (43 percent in 1964) and 3I percent were nonwhite (30 percent in 



Ho appreciable change occurred over the year in the relative involvement of 
trainees in the 19-21 and prime 22-44 years of age brackets in the MDTA. program, 
with participation of both groups remaining well above their corresponding 
proportions of the unen5)loyed . At the same time, the difficulty in involving 
older workers — 45 years of age and over — in training activities continued. 

To an appreciable extent, this appeared to be related to the relatively greater 
reluctance of older workers to imdertake training (in part, because of the 
possibility of utilizing previous work experience as a means of g.valifying for 
enployment) as well as inadequate assurance of job placement after con5>letion 
of courses. As a result, the proportion of workers 45 years of age and over 
participating in training continued to approximate 10 percent whereas persons 
in this age bracket accounted for 25 percent of the Kation^s unemployed in 1965* 

Sducation 

Since lov7 educational attainment has been a prime factor associated with high 
levels of unemployment, the MDTA program has attenpted to reach as many educa- 
tionally disadvantaged jobseekers as possible. This end has been furthered 
by program amendments extending the training period to a maximum of two years 
including provision for basic education, where needed. 

Participation of the educationally disadvantaged in training continued to rise 
during the past year with the proportion of MDTA trainees having less than a 
full high scliool education increasing by one percentage point to a total of 5I 
percent. This gain was not unifoim among all groups of the educationally dis- 
advantaged. Thus, the proportion of trainees with less than an ei^th grade 
education showed little change during I965 approxims'’ Ing 7 percent, scanewhat 
less than half the corresponding proportion of this group among the nation's 
unemployed. Trainees with an eighth grade education fared slightly better 
over the year to approximate 10 percent of all MDTA participants; persons in 
this educatioiial group con^rised I3 percent of the Nation's jobless total In 
1965. The proportion of trainees with 9 to 11 years of schooling rose one 
percentage point to a total of 34 percent between 1964 and I965, well above 
this group's corresponding proportion among all of the unemployed. 

Educationally disadvantaged persons who were heads of families were participating 
in the MDTA program in relatively significant numbers. Thus, during the past 
year, nearly two- thirds of the trainees with no more than a grammar school 
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education and 55 percent of those with 9 to 11 years of schooling, were heads of 
families as compared to percent of the trainees with a full high school educa- 
tion and 51 percent of those having more than a hi^ school education. As 
previously noted, sli^tly over one- third of the Ration’s unemployed were heads 
of families in I965. Similarly, the proportion of persons under 19 years of age 
who were educationally dijsadvantaged and participating in the MDdA program 
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The educationally disadvantaged person also tended to have a somewhat longer 
duration of unenployment prior to training than the average trainee. 

Female trainees generally continued to he better educated than males. Almost 
3 out of 5 of the 1965 female enroUees had at least a full high school education 
as ccaqared with about 2 out of every 5 males. On the other hand, only one- 
tenth of the women had no more than 8 years of schooling as coaqDared with almost 
one- fourth of the men. 

Duration of Unemployment 

In both 1965 and 196^f, almost 9 out of every 10 MDTA enrollees were unen5)loyed 
with the remainder consisting of family fam workers, reentrants to the labor 
force, and uadaremployed persons. Over the year, the proportions of family farm 
workers and underenployed declined somewhat to 2 percent and 8 percent of the 
trainee total, respectively. Reentrants to the labor force (primarily women) 
for whom incocpleted data were available in 19^^, accounted for about it- percent 
of all trainees in 1965* 

One of the most significant achievements of the WTA program has been its success 
in reaching relatively large numbers of the long-term unemployed, i.e., persons 
jobless for 15 weeks or more. Some Ml- percent of the jobless MDIA enrollees were 
long-term unemployed in 19^5 ^ litwle changed from 1964, but double the correspond- 
ing proportion of this group among the Ration’s unemployed. Three out of 10 of 
the 1965 trainees vore in the very long-teim unenployed category — those without 
work for 6 months or more — as compared with only 1 out of 10 of the lifetion's 
unenployed in the past year. 

labor Force Experience of Trainees 

The Influx of youth into MDTA training has resulted in a continuing increase in 
the proportion of trainees with limited periods of previous work experience. 

Over the year, trainees with relatively short periods of employment experience 
(i.e., less than 3 years) rose from 38 percent to 4-3 percent of the enrollment 
total. Slightly over half of the female enrollees in 19^5 had less than 3 ? 

of gainful employment experience as compared with 3^ percent of the males, 
the other hand, nearly three-tenths of the nalfe enrollees during the past y 
had extended periods of previous work experience (i.e., 10 or more years), aoout 
twice the proportion reported for wcsaen. 

Bandleapped Trainees 

MDTA training for liandlcapped workers supplements the older retraining program 
provided by the Vocational Rehabilitien Administration for such persons. During 
1965, some TfTOO handicapped individuals participated in institutional training 
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projects, about 8 percent of all MXCA. enrollees for the year. The proportion 
of handicapped trainees was relatively unchanged from the year-earlier level. 



Four- fifths of the handicapped trainees were nales, compared with three- fifths 
of all MDTA. trainees. Sixty- two percent were heads of families, significantly 
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and have less fonnal education than all MDTA. enrollees. In addition, greater 

than average proportions were in the very long-term unemployed category. 



Among the handicapped trainees, relatively more women than men were in the 
relatively youthful (i.e., under 19) as well as "older” worker category (45 
years of age and over) . A considerably hi^er percentage of women than men 
also had a high school education or better.. 

Nonwhites constituted only 21 percent of the handicapped trainees although 
comprising 34 percent of all MDTA enrollees. Nearly one- fourth of the handi- 
capped women in training were nonwhites, significantly above the corresponding 
male percentage. 



U.I, Claimants and Public Assistance Recipients 

Some l6 percent of all MDTA enrollees in 19^5 were unemployment inrurance claimants 
at the time of their referral to training, some^p^t below the percentage in 1964. 
However, with the increased participation of youth in training acti^ties, the 
proportion of former claimants who were heads of families edged downward from 68 
percent to 6? percent. About one- fifth of the male trainees were clalniants for 
eneopli^^mfiat insurance benefits In the past year as ccmpared with only one-tenth 
of the females. 



In line with the increased involvement of disadvantaged persons in the MDTA 
program, the proportion of trainees who were on public assistance rolls prior to 
training, rose slightly from under 10 to a total of 11 percent during the past 
year. As in 1964, about half of the public assistance recipients In training 
were female. 



Trainees Receiving Allowances 

Between 1964 and I965, the proportion of all MDTA enrollees eligible for regulair 
and other training allov/ances increased from 64 percent to a total of 7I i>erceat, 
reflecting the liberalization of eligibility provisions. The increased partici- 
pation of young persons in training raised the proportion eligible for youth 
allowances by about one and one-half percentage points during the past year to 
nearly 22 percent of all trainees having allowance eligibility. Males accounted 
for nearly three- fifths of those eligible for youth allowances in I965 but ccsfr- 
prised two- thirds of all trainees eligible for allowances. 
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Trainee Characteristics In MultloccuiJatlODal Projects 

Miiltioccupatinnal projects have provided trainees with referral opportunities 
to a "broed range of occupational programs. These projects — generally 
furnishing intensive counseling, testing, basic education and other job- 
related assistance along with vocational training — have been especially 
effective in assisting disadvantaged persons. In particular, vmxxy indi^/lduals 
with limited educational attainment have been enabled to profit frcaa occupa- 
tional training by obtaining needed instruction in reading, writing, irlthme- 
tic and langiiage shills. 

EnroUmants in multiocci^tional projects approximated 32,200 in 1965, an 89 
percent Increase over the previous year's total. Women accounted for 39 
percent of the trainees in these projects in I965, about T percentage points 
above their year- earlier proportion and only somewhat below their correspond- 
ing per'-entage in the entire MDTA. institutional program. 

Reflecting the assistance being provided to disadvantaged individuals in 
multlcc\;^jlonBl projects, nonwhites accounted for hh percent of the enroUees 
in these projects in I965, about 10 percentage points above their corresponding 
proportion of all trainees. Persons with less than a full high- school educa- 
tion con^rised almost two- thirds of the enrollees in multi occupational projects 
as cosscpared with slightly over half of all MKEA trainees. The long-term 
unempl(^'’ed have been slaably involved in these projects ^fith persons jobless 
for 15 weeks or more comprising about half of the trainees in multioccup^tional 
programs as compared with 45 percent of the MDTA. trainee total. Also, more 
thftTi three- fifths of the trainees enrolled in multioccupatlonal projects 
during the past ^ear were youths under 22 years of age whereas persons in 
this age group accounted for two- fifths of all trainees. In this connection, 
special youth projects for disadvantaged individuals — concentrated in 
metropolitan areas in which Youth Opportunity Centers have been established — 
have involved trainees predominantly in programs of a multiocc^iational 
character. 

Trainees Receiving Basic Education 

Basic remedial edusation has been of appreciable assistance to disadvantaged 
persons under the MDTA. program. For sizable numbers of trainees, elementary 
education, usually in the general areas of reading, writing, language skills, 
and arithmetic, has been coupled with prevocatlonal services, including 
counseling, testing, and other aid in developing constructive job attitudes 
and motivation towards satisfactory en5)loyment . This enphasls on lnQ)rovlng 
individual educational and related competence has helped promote successful 
occupational training. 

Based on cortperable data obtained thiou^ a special review of projects 
approved in the latter half of the past two calendar years, basic education 
opportunities were available for nearly half of the trainees in projects 
approved in each of these periods. In I965 and 1964, the correspoiidlng 
proportions for these periods was 48 and 45 percent, respectively. 
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About tvo- thirds of the enrollees in basic education courses in I 965 vere 
mene Persons living no more than an eighth grade education accounted for over 
one- third of the trainees, about twice the percentage that individuals 
with comparable limitations in educational attainment cosjprlsed among all 
trainees. Simllariy, the percentage of basic education trainees having 9 to 
11 years of schooling was about 10 percentage points hi^er than the pro- 
portion of individuals with a corresponding educational level reported 
among all MDTA. trainees- The long-term unemployed wei*e heavily represented 
amoi^ the jobless trainees participating in basic education, accounting for 
well over hal.f of the total. Three- fifths of the basic education trainees 
were youth under 22 years of age whereas trainees in' this age groig) com- 
prised about two- fifths of the MDTA trainee total. Nonwhites were also 
participating slzably in this program, accounting for more than half of the 
basic education trainees as ccanpared to one- third of all trainees. 

Trainee Characteristics in Rural. Areas 

A special tabulation of trainees enrolled In META Institutional projects 
predominantly in calendar 19^5 provides significant information on the 
characteristics of trainees in rural areas. These data, based on county 
of trainee ressldence, indicate that about one- fifth of all trainees have 
been recruited from rural localities al.though these areas account for close 
to three- tenths of the Nation’s populationo 

Much of this difference appears attribut/able to the relatively greater 
employment opportunities available in urban centers along "with insufficient 
awareness of training possibilities among rural ares residents and their 
greater difficulty in taking advantage of training opportunities because of 
transportation and other factors. 

In line with the emphasis placed in the MDTA program on assisting disad- 
vantaged trainees, special efforts have been made to pimote training oppor- 
tunities for rural area residents. These have Included courses to up- 
grade the skills of low-income, self-employed faimers as well as the parcvision 
of training opportunities in seasonal farm activities and sub- professional 
agricultural occupations. Attenticm is also being directed to Statewide re- 
cruitment and Individual referral methods as a means of extending training 
opportunities to rural area residents. 

Trainee characteristics data indicate that men comprise approximately seven- 
tenths of the rural area participants In the META program, about 32 percentage 
points above their urban area proprotion. In consequence, rural areas show 
one- eighth more heeds of families taking advantage of training opportunities 
than urban localities. The pit^ortion of rural area trainees coopleting high 
school (51 percent) is somewhat above that of the urban sector (49 percent). 
However, one- fifth of the rural area trainees show no more than a gr amm ar 
schco3- education as compared to about one- seventh of the urban area trainee 
total. Participation of youth In MDTA training is relatively more limited 
among rural area residents with persons under 22 years of age la these If ill- 
ties accounting for 4o percent of the trainee total, about 3 percentage pv.jints 
below that in urban areas. Similarly, rural areas indicate relatively fewer 
long-term unemployed in the MDTA program with persons jobless 15 weeks or more 
in these areas comprising 38 percent of the trainee total, as conqared with 45 
percent in urban localities. Non-whites account for one- sixth of the rural area 
trainee total, less than half of their corresponding proportion among urban area 
trainees. 






Effiploymexit Service Actlvltiaj 

As deviously noted, enrollments in MDIA Institutional traini^rose about one- 
■tliird from 110,000 in 1961* to lU5,000 in 1965 • As a res^t, Stnployment 
Service activities conducted to Implement the MOCA tra^ng 
creased significantly. Based on annual averages for 196‘^ and 1965, 
.,;.e,..tne-vSr increases annroxlmated nearly 25 percent for screening as well 
as counseiln« intervievs, 32 percent for specific aptitude tests, anou-c 
12 percent f^r the General Aptitude Test Battery, and l8 percent for pro- 
^elency tests. In the same period, referrals to MDIA training rose by 
more than 50 percent (see Appendix Table 10). 

Reflecting the extensive use of counseling and testing in aiaijw^in the 
selection of trainees, local office counselors uon..ucte_ a — ^,-,000 
total counseling interviews in 1965, or nearly one for every three total 
settling inte^ews. The General Aptitude Test Battery was a^i^tered 
to close to 105,000 persons, specific 

and proficiency tests to some 15,000. Referrals to MEttA tralnl^ L 

186,000, Including 72,000 youth, during the past year. Also, the ratio 
initial screening interviews to referrals continued to decline to 3-5 in 9 5 
(as conttarad vdth A.t persons initially screened for each referral ta 196 ), 
further reflecting program efforts to broaden the availability of MDTA 
tiBlrlxig opportunities for disadvantaged workers. 



Appendix 



(Tables 6 and 8 and post-training employment 
data in table 5 S'l's based on reports processed 
through November 15, I 965 ) 



Table 1 . 
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MDTA Institutional Trainees Authorized by Calendar Year 19^4 and 19^5 



States 


1965 1/ 


Total 


154.251 


Alabama 


2,336 


Alaska 


705 


Arizona 


1,800 


Arkansas 


1,287 


California 


16,222 


Colorado 


1,260 


Connecticut 


5,127 


Delaware 


376 


Dist, of Col\Mbia 


1,225 


Florida 


3,846 


Georgia 


1,923 


Guam 


60 


Hawaii 


269 


Idaho 


354 


Illinois 


11,156 


Indiana 


1,796 


Iowa 


1,806 


Kansas 


1,284 


Kentucky 


2,276 


Lotdsiana 


1,400 


Maine 


1,539 


Maryland 


1,470 


Massachusetts 


6,397 


Michigan 


7,151 


Minnesota 


2,000 


Mississippi 


951 


Missouri 


4,264 
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Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Veimont 
Virginia 
Virgin Islands 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Includes pro! 
Sect 



dTT 
9U9 
kSl 
886 
6,887 
563 
13,318 

^219 

699 

9,119 

7k2 

6,729 

1,827 

729 

1,961 

k6j 

3,^12 

6,131 

693 

696 

2,435 

214 

5,660 

1,582 

's 049 

400 



167,205 

4,670 

1,483 

1,444 

863 

17,447 

2.387 

3,189 

452 

1,536 

4,768 

3,991 

85 

438 

325 

10,530 

3,624 

1,438 

1,541 

2,921 

905 

2,780 

2,086 

7,60i 

7,947 

5,233 

2,095 

4,211 

615 

2,375 

999 

1,001 

2,240 

657 

14,228 

2,822 

607 

7,605 

4,058 

3,n6 

6,683 

3,980 

611 

1,080 

346 

2,795 

3,483 

516 

575 
2,881 
128 
3,857 
487 
-,294 
" ITT, 



program. 



lects funded under the 
lion 241 of the MDTA. 



supplementary redevelopment area training 
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Tab-'e ?. Major Occupational Groups and Selected Occupetions for Which MHEA 
Institution al Tra ining Was Authr ized in C-9 lender Years 1964 and I 96 J 



A ^ rrvo 4- T rMnQ T crT*^lTTi 

V/ 0“ — — 

and 

selected occupations 



trainees Authorized 



1905 



s — 



Total Number — * 

Multioccupiation projects** 

Individual referrals*— 

Single occupation projects- 

Percent distribution of single 
occupations 

Professional and managerial 

Niirse, professional (refresher) 

Draftsman-- — 

Nurse, practical licensed- — - 
Laboratory technician and assist-a: 

Clerical and sales- 

Clerk, general office 

Office machine operator 

Stenographer/ secretary-- ~- 

Salesperson (all tiTpes)- 

Typist/clerk- typist 

Service 

Cook (all types) 

Wai ser/waitress 

Nurse^aide/ orderly- 

Agriculture 

Farm han(^ (all types) 

Gardener/groundsman 

Skilled 

Machinist (all types) 

Welder 

Pipefitter/ plumber 

Automobile mechanic— 

Automobile-body repairman 

Semiskilled- 

Machine operator, general 

Subassembly installer II 

Automobile- service- stati on 
at t endant / me chani 

Preapprentice and other-- 



1 / 15^^,251 

41,915 

4,566 

107,770 



2 / 



LOO.O 



3/ 



1964 

167,205 

72,837 

2,^1 

9i,687 

100.0 



13.9 


11.0 


1.9 


.8 


2.6 


1.6 


4.6 


6.1 


.9 


.8 


21.0 


24.6 


1.5 


3.3 


1.7 


2.2 


6.8 


8.5 


2.9 


1.8 


4.9 


6.2 


14.2 


13.8 


2.0 


2.2 


1.0 


l.c 


6.3 


6.4 


h k 


5.7 




1.2 

.8 


28.4 


27.4 


.9 


.8 


5 .^ 




4*5 

2.8 


4.6 

2.4 


If. 7 


16.9 


6.7 


5.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1.6 


2.5 


.4 


.0 



1 / Includes 2,237 trai nees in redevelopment areas approved under section 241 of 

2 ' toL'd°^n’available reports for approximately 9^,000 trainees in single 
- occupation projects. . ^ 4 

3 / Based on available reports for approximately 90,000 trainees in single 
“ occupation projects. 



Table 3. Authorized Cost of MDTA Institutional Training Projects, by State, 

Calendar Year I965 



State 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total 


$ 291 , 9 T 7 , 13 >t 


$125,169,822 


$166,807,312 


Alabama 


^,350,336 


2,333,536 


1,996,800 


AT flclrA 


2.ho8.sq- 


1 . 088.785 


1.U9.808 


Arizona 


3 ',k'%k 22 


1, 575; 312 


1,904,110 


Arkansas 


2,h:iO,5T^ 


813, 010 


1,637,564 


California 


26,897,852 


10,061,868 


16,835,984 


ColorEdo 


2,688,702 


1 , 084,887 


1,603,815 


Connecticut 


1^,351,020 


2,105,630 


2 , 245 , 390 


Delaware 


473,216 


208,104 


265,112 


District of Columbia 


1^6^,828 


699,309 


987', 519 


Florida 


6, 212, 551 


1,999 


3,674,352 


Georgia 


4,572,732 


1,689,377 


2,883,355 


Gtiam 


98,715 


47,055 


51,660 


Hawaii 


322,579 


107,911 


214,668 


Idaho 


924,145 


310,146 


613,999 


Illinois 


22 , 932,424 


10 , 384,164 


12,548,260 


Indiana 


3,744,909 


1,635,043 


2,109,866 


Iowa 


3 , 869,624 


2 , 144,977 


1 , 724,647 


Ksnssts 


3,945,718 


1 , 216,821 


2,728,897 


Kentucky 


5,362,^a9 


1,753,596 


3,608,633 


Louisians, 


4 , 075,461 


1,387,949 


2,687,512 


Mains 


1 , 466,647 


763, 321 


703,326 


Iferyland 


2,510.744 


926,915 


1,583,829 


Massachusetts 


10,894,340 


4 , 157,441 


6,736,899 


Michigan 


12,869,409 


5,397,117 


7,472,292 


Minnesota 


4,440,885 


1,850, 345 


2,590,540 


Mississippi 


2,605,986 


9^,262 


1,606,724 


Missouri 


8,871,690 


2,702, 0l4 


6,169,676 


Montana 


905,186 


408 , 504 


496,682 


Nebraska 


1,551,379 


563,044 


988,335 


Nevada 


831,287 


335,442 


495,845 


New Hampshire 


1,513,882 


569, 505 


944,377 


New Jersey 


:i£, 718. 81^5 


8,278,764 


8,440,081 


New Mexico 


x, 2^/291 


430,103 


802,188 


New York 


32,206,001 


19,906,623 


12,299,378 


North Carolina 


2 , 486,866 


939.278 


1,547.588 


North Dakota 


1 , 742,168 


53 L 806 


1,204, 362 


Ohio 


17,798,087 


7,543,412 


10,254,675 


Oklahcssa 


1,235,610 


522,434 


713,176 


Oregon 


2,533,543 


921,717 


1,611,826 


Pennsylvania 


15.740,852 


6 , 0 ?l, 952 


9,728,900 


Puerto Rico 


2,132,873 


728,647 


1 , 404,226 


Rhode Island 


1,533,879 


885,908 


647,971 


South Carolina 


2 , 999,800 


1,047,171 


1,952,629 


South Dakota 


1,651,9:- 


631,249 


1,020,687 


Tennessee 


5,860,01; 


2,329,093 


3,530,924 


Texas 


10,085,6-96 


3,449,472 


6,636,224 


Utah 


1 , 466,827 


637.862 


828,965 


Vermont 


1 , 337 , 351 


550,030 


787,321 


Virginia 


4,214,078 


1,405,313 


2,808,765 


Virgin Islands 


106,204 


59,961 


46,243 


Washington 


5,772,113 


2 , 266,448 


3,505,665 


West Virginia 


2,806,402 


1,007,432 


l, 798 ,?iC 


Wisconsin 


6,226,076 


3 , 003,775 


3,217,301 


Wyoming 


800, 754 


211, 983 


588,771 



1/ Includes slightly over million approved under section 24 l of the MDTA 
(relating to redevelopaent areas). 
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Table 4. Authorized Cost of META Institutional Training Projects, by otate, 

Calendar Year 1964 



state 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total 


.$ 238 , 571 , 97 ^ 


$ 122,550,762 


$ 116,021,212 


Alabama 


^,^ 35,613 


3 , 022,393 


1 , 413,220 


Alaska 


2 , 602,524 


1 , 462,079 


1,14 o ,445 


Arizona 


1 , 955,150 


1 , 364,991 


590,159 


Arkan sas 


971,407 


521,903 


449,504 


California 


24 , 211,377 


10,785,213 


15 , 426,164 


Colorado 


3 , 763,446 


1,559,919 


2,023,527 


Connecticut 


2 , 203,712 


1,286,381 


917,331 


Delaware 


626,743 


371,058 


255,685 


Dist. of Col. 


l,oS2,5H 


564,072 


518,439 


I'iDjTidO, 


On /T 

^ J 1 O. ^ 


^ CCr\ 


1,806,156 


Georgia 


5 , 307,938 


2,987,233 


2,320,705 


Guam 


222,857 


146,457 


76,400 


Hawaii 


613,475 


342,115 


271,360 


Idaho 


429,573 


204, 518 


225,055 


Illinois 


18,013,403 


9,971,376 


8 , 042,027 


Indiana 


7 , 484,983 


4,301,189 


3,183,447 


Iowa 


2,780,553 


1,587,106 


1,193,447 


Kansas 


3 , 2 P 0 , 6 l 5 


i; 471,792 


1,818,823 


Kentucky 


4,803,518 


1,828,610 


3,064,908 


Loui siaiia 


1,644,085 


900,143 


743,942 


Maine 


2,352,978 


1,361,285 


991,693 


Maryland 


2,268,540 


1 , 441,955 


826,585 


Massachusetts 


11 , 397,646 


5 , 009,964 


6.387,682 


Michigan 


18,293,031 


8,658,686 


9^634,345 


Minnesota 


9,890,671 


4 , 146,628 


5,744,043 


Mississippi 


2,823,959 


1,473,250 


1,350,709 


Missouri 


5,692,509 


2,362,685 


3,329,824 


Montana 


1 , 78,486 


654,787 


523,699 


Nebraska 


3,778,011 


1 , 886,557 


1,891,454 


Nevada 


1,889,951 


977,329 


912,622 


New Hampshire 


1,139,076 


613,686 


525,390 


New Jersey 


2,280,378 


1,264,182 


1,016,196 


New Mexico 


677,407 


312,130 


365, 2H 


New York 


21,262,025 


13,880,557 


7 , 381,468 


North Carolina 


3,434,400 


1,915,115 


1,519,285 


North Dakota 


1,291,209 


418,128 


873,081 


Ohio 


10,244,947 


4,937,436 


5,307,511 


Oklahoma 


2,033,504 


1,026,005 


1,007,499 


Oregon 


3,532,277 


2,209,599 


1,322,678 


Pennsylvania 


12,394,945 


5,717,300 


6 , 677,645 


Puerto Rico 


3,634,515 


1,661,317 


1,973,198 


Rhode Island 


823,672 


482,090 


341,582 


South Carolina 


2,215,4 o 4 


260, 680 


954,724 


South Dakota 


816,522 


221,346 


595,176 


Tennessee 


3, 641, 608 


1,765,472 


1,876,136 


Texas 


4,552,323 


2,047,620 


2 , 50»!,703 


Utah 


937,001 


411,610 


525,391 


Vermont 


893,929 


523,239 


370,690 


Virginia 


3,390,798 


1,878,249 


1,512,549 


Virgin Islands 


90,675 


64,891 


25,784 


Washington 


4,035 , 304 


2,094,931 


1 , 940,373 


West Virginia 


423,688 


217,924 


205,764 


V/isconsin 


3,943,312 


2,266,079 


1,677,233 


Wyoming 


J-i 11,974 


143,842 


268,132 
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Table 5 
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Enroilaent, Completion, and Posttraining Qnployment of MDTA Institutional Trainees, 

August 1962 through December 31 > 1965 



State 



f’ostt raining Soployment ^ 



Enrollments Completions Percent Cbtaining Rn- Percent Snployed 









ployment Since Training 


as of Lat 


Total 




171,399 


wn 


tO" 


Alabama 


6,900 


3,644 


78.3 


65.1 


Alaska 


1 , 5^3 


973 


83.2 


70.1 


Arizona 


3 , 34 if 


1,749 


94.0 


79.4 


Arkansas 


3,89c 


2,1% 




83.8 


California 


27,773 


15,283 


OD « 6 


68.2 


Colorado 




1^543 


87.2 


72.5 


Connecticut 


8,287 




92.7 


82.1 


Delaware 


809 


485 


68.2 


53.8 


Dist. of Col. 


3,066 


1,631 


84.6 


67.7 


Florida 




4,965 




71.8 


Georgia 


2,279 


84.8 


69.3 


Guam 


106 


13 


2 / 


2/ 


Hawaii 




512 


93.5 


Bi .2 


Idaho 


^16 

23 , 3^^3 


413 


89.3 


78.9 


Illinois 


m 


93.6 


77.4 


Indiana 


6,770 


87.9 


15.9 


Iowa 


2,701 


1,421 


95.2 


83.8 


Kansas 


3,046 


1,559 


94.0 


77.7 


Kentucky 


10,271 


6,605. 


83.6 


73.5 


Louisiana 


1,700 


665 


80.0 


80.0 


!feine 


3,756 


2,517 


91.3 


75.3 


Maryland 


2 ,lkl 


1,322 


88.8 


74.5 


Massachusetts 


1?,570 


5,833 


88.5 


76.4 


Miohlgan 


17,296 


8,135 


92.8 


83.1 


Minnesota 


^,925 


2,295 


92.5 


80.0 


Mississippi 


1 , 75 ^ 


754 


78.4 


59.3 


Missouri 


10,107 


5,508 


87.6 


72.3 


Montana 


1,211 


853 


96c6 


86.7 


Nebraska 


2,793 


1,431 


88.5 


75.6 


Nevada 


1,708 


1,077 


76.4 


6^+.4 


New Hampshire 


2,003 


1,225 


93.8 


68.1 


New Jersey 


5,997 


3,564 


88.7 


76.6 


New Mexico 


1,601 


1,116 


87.7 


65.6 


New York 


23,468 


12,886 


90.8 


74.8 


North Carolina 


3,388 


1,677 


92.3 


80.3 


North Dakota 


1,178 


656 


94.0 


80.6 


Ohio 


14,526 


7,886 


85.9 


71 4 


Oklahoma 


4,553 


2,446 


86.4 


67.4 


Oregon 


3,803 


1,939 


87.0 


65.6 


Pennsylvania 


18,816 


7,921 


89.1 


77.3 


Puerto Rico 


7,784 


5,483 


93.0 


83.1 


Rhode Island 


l, 4 l 6 


742 


94.2 


81.9 


South Carolina 


6,822 


3,789 


77.2 


61.3 


South DeOcota 


835 


121 


90.6 


82.8 


Tennessee 


7,708 


4,377 


85.0 


71.2 


Texas 


8,340 


5,009 


90.5 


74.0 


Utah 


1,551 


943 


89.3 


64.8 


Vermont 


1,170 


756 


94.7 


84.4 


Virginia 


5 , 4 o 6 




85.6 


70.9 


Virgin Islands 
Washington 


9 , So 


148 

6,093 


2/ 

■91.0 




West Virginia 


4,095 


2,654 


74.7 


62.6 


Wisconsin 


4,884 


2,521 


94.2 


80,3 


WyoBing 


581 


320 


96.3 


68.4 


y Based on report 


lecelved for about 75,000 trainees, y Reports not yet 


availeible 
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Table 6. Occupations for Which Persons Were Trained In IffiTL'A Institutional Projects 
in 1965, and Primry Occupation of Trainees Before Training 



Occupation 

Trained 

For 



Trainees vhose primary occupaTion before training vas 
Profes- 
sional 

and Clerical 

Total Mana- and Agri- Semi- Un- 

Trainees gerial sales Service culture Skilled skilled skilled Enti^ 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



? 00.0 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Professional and 



managerial l/— 


10.2 


53.4 


13.0 


Clerical and 


sales 


22.8 


13.6 


55.3 


Service——— 


IU.6 


5.4 


8.9 


Agriculture 


3.8 


.5 


.5 


Skilled 


29.5 


19.4 


12.9 


Semi skilled- — — 


19.1 


7.7 


9.4 


^en — — — — • 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and , . 


managerial 1/-- 




29.7 


16.4 


Clerical and 


sales 


’^.6 


6.4 


15.0 


Service 


6.8 




5.5 


Agriculture 


6.2 


1.2 


1.7 


Skilled 


1^8.0 


42.1 


41.6 


SfafaiBkin^d- 


27.0 


15.0 


19.8 


Fanale 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and 


managerial 1/-- 


1.4 


73.0 


11.5 


Clerical and 


sales 


49.8 


19.6 


72.6 


Service 


26.3 


5.2 


10.4 


Agriculture 


.1 


2/ 

.6 


2/ 

— - 


Skilled — -- 


2.1 


.6 


Semiskilled-—- 


7.3 


1.6 


4.9 



14.6 


1.8 


6.8 


5.7 


5.5 


9.0 


22.3 


2.9 


5.3 


9.5 


9.8 


30.4 


32.8 


6.8 


4.8 


7.7 


11.1 


17.3 


1.5 


44.0 


2.4 


1.7 


2.5 


1.3 


15.9 


29.8 


60.3 


47.0 


43.4 


a .8 


12.9 


i4.7 


20.4 


28.4 


27.7 


20.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


6.2 


1.7 


6.8 


5.0 


4.9 


10.8 


5.1 


1.2 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


7.0 


18.6 


3.5 


3.6 


4.4 


7.2 


6.3 


4.3 


47.1 


2.6 


2.1 


3.0 


2.4 


40.9 


31.5 


63.5 


55.2 


51.7 


40.7 


24.9 


15.0 


21.0 


30.5 


30.5 


32.8 


100.0 


100 cO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


19.0 


2.9 


6.4 


9.0 


8.4 


7.2 


31.3 


25.6 


49.4 


43.9 


44.4 


55.2 


4 o.l 


51.9 


23.0 


25.3 


30.3 


28.9 


2/ 


2.9 


2/ 




.1 


.2 


2.9 


6.0 


10.1 


4.3 


3.0 


1.7 


6.7 


10.7 


11.1 


17.5 


13.8 


6.8 



1/ Most training in this group is at the semiprofessional or technical level 
2/ Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 



O 
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Tat)le 7. 



Occupations for ^Jhich Persons V/ere Trained In 
in 1964, and Primary Occupation of Trainees 



MDTA Institutional Projects 
Before Training 



Trainees whose primary occupation before training vas - 
Profes- 
sional 



Occupation 

JL JL JL\JtrC(X 

For Trainees 


and 

riciiict— 

gerial 


clerical 

aiiu 

sales 


A 

service culture 


0 4 

Skilled skilled 


TT^ 

skilled 


Entry 


Total — - — ---- — — 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professionaland 


managerial l/“- 
Clerical and"" 


11.1 


35.0 


12.4 


18.1 


2.5 


7.3 


6.6 


6.5 


12.5 


sales 


23.h 


22.6 


58.6 


21.8 


1.6 


5.2 


9.3 


9.9 


29 o 6 


Service 


13.9 


7.2 


8.8 


31.1 


5.5 


5.6 


8.5 


:li.3 


15.8 


Agriculture 


^.5 


1.5 


.5 


1.2 


53.8 


1.9 


2.2 


3.8 


.7 


Skilled 


30.1 


24.2 


12.1 


15.0 


23.4 


62.1 


49.1 


44.0 


23.3 


Semiskilled 


17.0 


9.5 


7.6 


12.8 


13.2 


17.9 


24.3 


24.5 


18.1 


Men— 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and 


managerial 1/ — 
Clerical and 


8.0 


27.5 


15.6 


7.5 


2.6 


6.9 


5.5 


5.2 


12.5 


sales 


k.2 


9.7 


14.2 


4.3 


.9 


2.6 


2.2 


2.5 


6.3 


Service 


7.8 


6.3 


7.5 


22.6 


2.5 


4.7 


5.7 


8.1 


7.0 


Agriculture- 


7.6 


2.3 


1.5 


3.4 


57.2 


2.0 


2.7 


4.6 


1.4 


Skilled 


49.4 


4o.7 


43.2 


40.^ 


24.9 


65.8 


58.6 


53.3 


44.1 


Semiskilled 


23.0 


13.5 


18.0 


21.9 


11.9 


18.0 


25.3 


260 3 


28.7 


Women — — 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and 


managerial 1/ — 
Clerical and 


15.6 


45.5 


11.2 


23.4 


1.4 


13.8 


11.7 


12.3 


12.4 


sales— 


51.4 


40.8 


75.0 


30.6 


12.1 


46.9 


42.6 


42.0 


53.9 


Service 


22.8 


8.3 


9.3 


35.4 


48.3 


19.4 


22.1 


25.5 


24.9 


Agriculture 


.1 


.4 


.1 


.1 


4.6 


2/ 


.1 


2/ 


2/ 


Skilled 


1.9 


1.1 


.6 


2.2 


2.6 


4.3 


4.2 


3.6 


1.7 


Semiskilled 


8.2 


3.9 


3.8 


8.3 


31.0 


15.6 


19.3 


16.6 


7.1 



1/ Most training in this group is at the semiprofessional or technical level. 
2/ Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 
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